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EDITORIALS 


day, this column published the ten prescriptions 

prescribed by Dr. Russ Winters, then President of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association. This formula was 
immediately recognized as a potent tonic, that if taken 
steadily and at regular intervals, could bring robust 
health to the canning industry, and especially to the 
smaller canner. It has been referred to time and time 
again by industry leaders. And so it was no surprise 
to hear Wisconsin’s 1951 President, A. N. Meyer, refer 
back to them again at this week’s meeting of the Wis- 
consin Association. 


Dis his years ago, almost to the 


To refresh the reader’s mind, the program calls for 
improved public relations with the farmer, employes, 
and the general public, better accounting practices, a 
quality control program from field to consumer, a 
sound sales program from labeling through to broker 
and buyer relations, grade labeling and other such 
practices, calculated to improve the effciency of the 
smaller canner and to make him a better competitor. 


Mr. Meyer, this week, added at least one of his own, 
“a full time lobbyist”. Even though the industry is at 
its wit’s end trying to unravel the red tape that daily, it 
seems, eminates from Washington, this new suggestion 
is somewhat distasteful to some. The American busi- 
ness man is naturally an optimist, and he continually 
hopes that the Washington scene will resolve itself. 
This column, surely, fondly hopes that the day will 
never come when this spark of hope is completely 
extinguished. 


ven so, there was evidence at this State Convention, 
despite the fact that there are still a good bit of un- 
ruffled feathers about, that a new era of cooperation 
between government agencies and officials and industry 
is under way. The industry has done a lot of griping 
about OPS, but the facts are that the industry hasn’t 
cooperated as it should with those officials, and surely 
it has been evident that these gentlemen are willing to 
cooperate when the facts are supplied them. Colonel 
W. F. Durbin, of the Quartermaster, opened his heart 
to these folks of Wisconsin this week, and issued them 
an invitation to cooperate with the Quartermaster in 
Planning 1952 requirements. Mr. Joe Weix of the 
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Oconomowoc Canning Company, who is a member of 
the NCA War Mobilization Committee, made a strong 
plea to this body to support these two agencies. He 
suggested that canners work, through their local asso- 
ciations up to the national body, in their dealings with 
these agencies. And he presented the following Reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted by this Wiscon- 
sin group: 


“We express to the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral the appreciation of the Wisconsin Canning Indus- 
try for the opportunity of having Colonel W. F. Durbin 
at our Annual Convention; for the practical discussions 
with him thus afforded and for the excellent suggestions 
he brought to the industry regarding its relations with 
the government procurement program. 


In line with the suggestion that the industry com- 
municate its recommendations to the OQMG in matters 
affecting the procurement of canned foods, we desire 
to call attention to the fact that the 1951 pack of can- 
ned corn is relatively short and the required set-aside 
of this item under WFO 2 will prevent many Wiscon- 
sin canners from meeting normal civilian commit- 
ments. We urge that the OQMG review its canned 
corn requirements with the view of reducing its de- 
mands to whatever extent feasible, and to release 
where possible, those canners who wish to be released 
from the set-aside requirements of this item.” 


A Resolution of this kind makes a good bit of sense 
and it’s reasonable to believe that the Quartermaster 
will give it full consideration. But while it points out 
a specific problem of the canning industry, it should 
not be regarded as an example of presenting specific 
facts and figures which may be expected to make this 
new era of cooperation successful. Undoubtedly, corn 
canners may expect a request from the overall canners’ 
committee for these specific facts. If so, it is to be 
hoped that these reports will be forthcoming at a much 
faster rate and in much more completeness, than was 
experienced recently when the same committee asked 
pea canners for figures in the recent OPS debacle. 
That response will, in large measure, determine the 
exact amount of cooperation possible. 
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more natural fruit 
flavor in canned 
fruit juices... 
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Fruit juice canners count on 

d e (| 0 CERELOSE to help bring out 

se. more of the natural fruit 

C E L 0 € flavor ... just what the con- 

PURITOSE sumer wants in canned fruit 
| | juices. 


BRAND 


CORN SYRUP 
oa Better for canned fruits . .. CERELOSE is dextrose, a natu- 

‘ ral sugar found in mature, well-ripened fruits. In the can- 
ning of peaches, pears, berries and other fruits CERELOSE 


improves flavor and helps plumping. 


Corclose and Purtiose ore | Full technical service, no obligation 
registered trade-marks of > 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


New York, N. ¥. 
17 Battery Place New York 4,.N. Y. 
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Officers Wisconsin Canners Association, left to right, standing: Graydon Jones, 
Columbia Canning Company, Cambria, Recording Secretary; R. R. Hipke, A. T. Hipke 
& Sons, New Holstein; S. K. Ferguson, Lakeside Packing Company, Manitowoc; Henry 
M. Wollum, Owen Canning Company, Owen; and Marvin Verhulst, Madison, Executive 


Secretary. 


Seated: A. N. Meyer, Fredonia Canned Foods, Inc., Fredonia, Retiring 


President; Marvin H. Keil, Green Giant Company, Beaver Dam, President Elect; Ray 
D. Krier, Krier Preserving Company, Belgium, Vice-President; and E. W. Sterr, Loyal 


Canning Company, Loyal. 


Wisconsin Canners Meet 


Hear Government Officials Discuss Merchandising and Public 
Relations, Elect Keil to Succeed Meyer in Presidency. 


Wisconsin canners on hand in generous 
numbers for the 47th Annual Convention 
at Milwaukee, November 12 and 13, par- 
ticipated in a well rounded business pro- 
gram that included a few big name 
speakers, representatives of the National 
Canners Association, OPS and USDA, 
and members of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, and Associated Independent 
Canners. The group elected Marvin H. 
Keil, Personnel Director of Green Giant’s 
Wisconsin Division, to the Presidency, 
to succeed A. N. Meyer of Fredonia, Re- 
tiring President. The new Vice-Presi- 
dent is Ray D. Krier of the Krier Pre- 
serving Company, Belgium; the new Re- 
cording Secretary, Graydon Jones of the 
Columia Canning Company, Cambria; 
while °. W. Sterr of Loyal Canning Com- 
pany, ".oyal, was reelected Treasurer. J. 
E. O’r rien of Stokely’s at Columbus, was 
retire’ from the Board at his own 
reques’ 


BIG NAMES 


Pres dent Meyer, in the lead off spot, 
urged ::embers to put their business on 
a firm ‘oundation, following established 
Princip.es of public relations, accounting, 
quality control, sales and merchandising. 
He Sucgsested that small canners, par- 
Ueular!y. do some thinking about grade 
labelin, and suggested that the industry 
Was in (ire need of a professional lobby- 
st. He introduced the Honorable Walter 
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J. Kohler, Jr., Governor of Wisconsin, 
who told his audience of a recent trip 
through Europe, where it was his obser- 
vation that the ECA program is con- 
spicuously successful, and where he 
learned, first hand, that resistance to 
communism is being solidified under 
Eisenhower. 

Herbert J. Barnes, President of the 
National Canners Association, added a 
personal charm in the telling of the serv- 
ices performed by that great organization. 

Colonel W. F. Durbin, of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, extended a 
friendly hand of cooperation to this im- 
portant body of canners. He urged indi- 
vidual canners to report hardship cases 
through the Association office, to him, 
personally, at Washington. He stressed 
the fact that canned foods must be relied 
on most in emergency, and that the can- 
ner and the QM must be prepared for 
any eventuality. He outlined a plan 
whereby canners might suggest ways and 
means beforehand, saying that this type 
of operation would be much preferred by 
the Quartermaster to a system that in- 
volved gripes after the damage has been 
done. He reminded his audience that the 
Quartermaster has a debt to the service 
man, to the tax payer, and to the canner 
as well. 

STATISTICS 

Howard L. Stier, new head of NCA’s 

Division of Statistics, pointed out how 


1951 


statistics can be profitably used by the 
canner, what statistics won’t do from im- 
provements indicated in the NCA service, 
and what canners might do to bring this 
improvement about. Statistics, he said, 
do not replace judgment, and careful 
analysis and interpretation are essential 
in their use. Noting that graphic charts 
are perhaps the best method of presenta- 
tion, he indicated that canners would see 
more of this type in NCA releases. He 
said that the Division is shooting for the 
two weeks’ maximum on stock and ship- 
ment reports, but that in order to accom- 
plish this, canners must send in their 
own reports more promptly. 


OUTLOOK FOR 
1952 CANNING CROPS 


George R. Grange, Assistant to Cy 
Smith, Fruit and Vegetable Branch of 
PMA, the claimant agency for the can- 
ning industry, which sets the goals for 
canners’ acreage, told his audience that 
although ’52 goals will not be announced 
until after the first of the year, it is 
probable at this time, barring unforeseen 
developments, the new goals will not 
differ much from 1951. He pointed out, 
of course, that there would be individual 
adjustments by commodity, reminding 
canners that corn production during 1951 
had run some 3 to 5 percent under the 
goal, and that peas, for instance, were 10 
percent over the goal. Calling attention 
to the tremendous production of tomatoes 
in California, he suggested that the plea 
next year would probably be for less 
products and more whole tomatoes. 


In the name of Mr. Smith he thanked 
Wisconsin canners for the tremendous 
production job achieved in 1951 and re- 
minded them that it seems reasonable to 
expect continued heavy demand for can- 
ned fruits and vegetables. 

He had no specific information on set 
asides, saying only that PMA would issue 
the order if, and when, the Quartermas- 
ter requests it. He put in a plea for 
support of the school lunch program, say- 
ing that this definitely is not a surplus 
removal program, even though supply is 
taken into account for reasons of price. 
He stressed the publicity value of this 
program, and pointed out that is why 
they want mostly top grades. In con- 
nection with legal minimum prices, he 
reminded canners that the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, under which these are estab- 
lished, expires June 30, 1952. He ex- 
pected little change in legal minimum 
prices until that time, but had no pre- 
dictions as to what might follow. Refer- 
ring to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics statistics, showing prices paid by 
canners to growers on which legal mini- 
mums are based, he emphasized the fact 
that in reporting these prices to BAE, 
canners should bear in mind that they 
should not report only the case price, but 
that the price should include all services 
and materials supplied the grower. This 
is a most important point. 

Mr. Grange was not very encouraging 
in speaking of materials for either con- 
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WASHINGTON 


CPR 22 EFFECTIVE December 19 


By Amendment 33 to CPR 22, the 
Office of Price Stabilization on November 
9 ordered CPR 22 to become mandatorily 
effective December 19. By SR 17 to CPR 
22, OPS at the same time provided for 
optional adjustment of ceilings under 
terms of the Capehart Amendment to the 
Defense Production Act. 


These regulations will allow manufac- 
turers covered by CPR 22 to calculate 
adjustments of their ceiling prices under 
the Capehart Amendment, OPS said. 
This amendment provides for inclusion 
of costs in addition to those provided in 
CPR 22 as originally issued, and gives a 
later cutoff date for figuring cost 
increases. 


OPS said that the two regulations 
issued November 9 are in effect self- 
executing. These are the principal dif- 
ferences between CPR 22 as issued and 
the latest actions, according to OPS: 


“(1) Under CPR 22 any of four calen- 
dar quarters between July 1, 1949, and 
June 30, 1950, can be used as a base 
period for finding pre-Korean prices and 
costs. Under SR 17 manufacturers can 
use only certain 1950 periods — either 
January 1 to June 24, 1950, or the two 
1950 quarters provided in CPR 22 as 
issued. 


“(2) CPR 22 permits cost increases to 
be figured from the end of the base quar- 
ter selected by the manufacturer. SR 17 
provides three alternative methods: in- 
creases in cost from the date on which 
the manufacturer received the highest 
price between January 1 and June 24, 
1950, or June 24, 1950, for all of his com- 
modities, or from the last day of the two 
1950 base period quarters of the regu- 
lation. 


“(3) CPR 22 provides increases in 
labor costs up to March 15, 1951, and in- 
creases in most materials to either De- 
cember 31, 1950, or March 15, 1951, de- 
pending upon the material involved. SR 
17 makes July 26, 1951, the cutoff date 
for both labor and materials. 


“(4) CPR 22 takes into account only 
changes in the cost of factory labor and 
manufacturing materials, while SR 17 
allows inclusion of all cost increases, in- 
cluding increases in overhead costs, ex- 
cept those considered ‘unreasonable or 
excessive’ 


OPS said that in the near future it 
will issue: 


“(1) A small business supplement to 
CPR 22, to be issued in the next few 
days, providing a somewhat simpler for- 
mula for adjusting ceiling prices, avail- 
able as an option to manufacturers with 


net sales during their last fiscal year 
(ended not later than October 31, 1951) 
of $1,000,000 or less, and whose net sales 
during the first half of 1951 did not 
exceed net sales during the first half of 
1950 by more than a specified percentage. 


“(2) A revision of SR 2 to CPR 22, to 
permit manufacturers under CPR 22 who 
elect to use the new supplement to CPR 
22 the option of adjusting their GCPR 
prices instead of their base period prices, 
thus enabling them to maintain the price 
relationships among different products 
prevailing under GCPR. 


“(3) A General Overriding Regulation 
allowing adjustment of ceilings under the 
amended law for manufacturers who are 
not covered by CPR 22. 


“(4) A small business General Over- 
riding Regulation providing a simplified 
method of applying for adjustment of 
ceilings under the Capehart Amendment 
for manufacturers not under CPR 22 and 
doing less than $250,000 of business a 
year. 


By press time (Nov. 15) none of these 
had been officially released. 


SR 4 TO CPR 55 
AMENDMENT 1—NOV. 8, 1951 


OPS on November 8 made retroactive 
to October 20 the adjustable pricing 
option recently granted to canners of cer- 
tain tomato products. On October 26 
processors of such products as catsup, 
puree, sauce and paste, were authorized 
to use either CPR 55 ceiling prices or to 
sell at a price agreed upon in writing 
with their buyers, provided that the final 
sales price did not exceed any subsequent 
ceiling price set by OPS. “This action 
has been taken”, OPS said “because some 
canners have calculated ceiling prices 
under CPR 55 which were significantly 
out of line with their ceiling prices be- 
fore the effective date of CPR 55.” “To- 
day’s action bridges the period between 
October 20, when CPR became effective, 
and October 26, by allowing any ceiling 
prices subsequently established to apply 
also to this period.” The action is made 
by Amendment 1 to SR 4 CPR 55. 


AMENDMENT 2—NOV. 14, 1951 


On November 14 OPS issued Amend- 
ment 2 to SR 4 CPR 55, which extends 
from November 14 to November 29, the 
period during which tomato canners, 
whose price ceilings under CPR 55, are 
out of line, may set their own ceilings 
pending establishment of more normal 
ceilings by the price agency, 
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TIN ALLOCATIONS 


The government’s decision last week ty 
drastically reduce tin consumption rathey 
than pay exhorbitant prices for foreign 
tin took NPA industry divisions by sur. 
prise, and it is difficult to say at this time 
just what effect it might have on the can. 
ning industry. There will unquestion. 
ably by cut-backs in certain items and 
probably coatings somewhat more re. 
duced. 


Tin plate producers and NPA were to 
meet Thursday of this week (Nov. 15) to 
study the matter. 


FROZEN FOOD FREIGHT RATES 


The nation’s railroads have announced 
a 6 cent per cwt. maximum increase in 
freight rates for frozen fruits, berries, 
vegetables and juices, to become effective 
on December 1, 1951. This action will 
save the frozen food industry several 
hundred thousand dollars annually. Ap- 
proval of the 6 cent maximum by the rail 
carries came after the Transportation 
Committee of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers pleaded the case of 
the frozen food industry before the Chief 
Traffic Officers Committee of the carriers, 
meeting in Chicago on October 3. Mr. R. 
V. Harron, Chairman of the N.A.F.F.P. 
Committee, made the presentation to the 
railroads on behalf of the Association. 


Prior to the recent action by the rail- 
roads, frozen foods were required to bear 
the full brunt of the increased freight 
rates granted to the rail carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
Ex Parte 175 proceedings. The increases 
range from 6 percent to 9 percent per 
cwt. Competitive food products, such as 
canned and fresh fruits and vegetables, 
had been provided the 6 cent maximum in 
the I.C.C. action, but this favorable treat- 
ment was not extended to the frozen food 
industry before the intervention of the 
N.A.F.F.P. Transportation Committee, 


JOHN DUDLEY, USDA 
ENTOMOLOGIST RETIRES 


J. E. Dudley, Jr., who has been in 
charge of pea aphid investigations in 
Wisconsin for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture since 1923, retired last 
month and will move to Florida shortly. 
Mr. Dudley who reached retirement age 
last spring is well known to Wisconsin 
pea canners, having appeared on Field- 
men’s Conference programs and at other 
canners meetings many times in the past. 
The Madison station of the USDA Bu 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaral- 
tine is being discontinued and the I 
search work on pea aphids assigned 
stations in other areas. The Wiscons!? 
Agricultural Experiment Station will 
continue its work in this field under Dr. 
Apple and others. 
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New Methods Of 


STERILIZING CANNED FOODS 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the past decade a great deal of 
work has been done by different indi- 
viduals to the end of improving the con- 
ventional methods of sterilizing canned 
foods. Many of these methods hold prom- 
ise of future development but most of 
them have not passed the stage of suc- 
cessful commercial trial. It is not the 
purpose of this presentation to discuss 
technical details of these methods but 
rather to describe the general principles 
of the methods and discuss their reduc- 
tion to commercial practice. Time alone 
would prohibit a detailed discussion of 
each development, but the real reason is 
that such details, in most instances, are 
not available at this time. It will suffice, 
therefore, to confine this paper to gen- 
eral descriptions. 


HEAT STERILIZATION 


As long as we have been familiar with 
the canning industry, heat has been the 
indispensable element that has killed the 
| potential spoilage bacteria in foods. It 
' has long been felt that the heat so neces- 
_ sary for preservation is also responsible 
for changing the character of the food 
' by destroying the fresh flavor and tex- 
_ ture and therefore making it less desir- 
able to the consumer. This has stimu- 
; lated research to minimize such thermal 
effects. Some workers have studied 
methods of sterilizing foods by utilizing 
shorter times and higher temperatures, 
retaining the sterilizing efficiency of the 
treatment but decreasing the physical 
effect on the product. Other workers 
have studied methods of killing bacteria 
Without using heat in the hope that a 
selective method could be discovered 
which would be lethal to bacteria but 
Innocuous to the complex structure of 


| food. Some of these methods will be 
described, 


FLASH STERILIZATION — Of the many 
hew methods involving heat, perhaps the 
best known one is the so-called high- 
short, or flash sterilization method. For 
low acid liquid foods, this requires a con- 
tinuous heat exchanger in which the food 
can be heated to temperatures approxi- 
mating 290° F. for a few seconds and 
then quickly cooled. It can then be can- 
ned aseptically using presterilized cans 
and ends. High acid foods may be simi- 
larly treated but the aseptic filling and 
closing requirements is not go critical. 
These } oducts may be filled at 190° F. 
or above, which temperature, after a 
short holding period, is effective in main- 
taining keeping quality in acid foods 
such as fruit juices. The low acid foods, 


however, such as milk, cream style corn, 

presented at the Annual Convention of 
o— Canners Association in Chicago, No- 


By H. A. BENJAMIN 


Research Department, American Can 
Company, Maywood, Illinois. 


and homogeneous soups, require aseptic 
canning. 

Briefly, the high-short process aseptic 
canning method requires pumps for feed- 
ing the food into the heat exchanger, heat 
exchangers designed to heat the product to 
about 290° F. and cool to about 100° F. in 
a fraction of a minute, aseptic filling and 
closing equipment, and preferably contin- 
uous can cooling and casing machinery. 

Equipment for carrying out this proc- 
ess has been offered to the trade. The 
capacity of the aseptic filling and closing 
equipment presently being offered does 
not exceed 60 cans per minute. No doubt, 
as experience is gained, higher speed 
equipment will be made available. 

Conventional type heat exchangers of 
sanitary type construction designed for 
the heat load of the particular applica- 
tion have been found satisfactory. Vis- 
cous products carrying discrete particles 
such as cream style corn and cream soups 
have been found somewhat difficult to 
handle with a piston type pump and 
tubular heat exchanger. The piston type 
pump which is necessary to handle the 
high pressure loss in the tubular heat 
exchanger, is necessarily built with small 
valve clearances which damage the dis- 
crete particles. A satisfactory solution 
to this problem has been found in a 
Votator heat exchanger which permits 
rapid heat transfer with low pressure 
loss, thereby permitting the use of valve- 
less rotary pumps. 

The quality of food canned with the 
high-short aseptic fill and close principle 
is outstandingly superior to that canned 
by the conventional still retort procedure. 
It is possible to sterilize foods with some 
of these high-short techniques with only 
a negligible effect on the character of the 
product, that is, there is practically no 
organoleptic change in the product as a 
result of the process. As the product is 
stored changes occur which are natural 
with most organic material and which 
cannot be controlled, by manipulation of 
the process. It would appear then that 
research on processing methods has 
about achieved the ultimate as regards 
quality improvement and that retention 
of such quality must come about through 
control of distribution and storage con- 
ditions or possibly through reformulation 
to produce greater storage stability. 


CONTINUOUS PRESSURE COOKERS — Con- 
tinuous pressure type cookers have been 
in use for many years for processing 
brine packed products. Until recently 
they have not been satisfactory for vis- 
cous products like cream style corn be- 
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cause of the long processing time neces- 
sary and because of the curdling that 
occured in the product. Research by the 
equipment manufacturer has resulted in 
a means of viscosity control and formula- 
tion that makes the use of continuous 
cookers using the high-short processing 
principle a commercially feasible propo- 
sition. Along with control of viscosity, 
the control of headspace is also neces- 
sary in order to obtain adequate heat 
penetration in the product. The color and 
flavor of cream style corn so processed is 
said to be a substantial improvement 
over the conventional still cooked product. 


ATMOSPHERIC COOKER — Another devel- 
opment utilizing similar high-short heat 
sterilizing principles is the continuous 
atmospheric cooker for low acid food 
products. Rather than using water or 
steam as the heat transfer medium, a 
high boiling organic liquid is used. This 
permits the attainment of sterilizing tem- 
peratures without the expense of pres- 
sure transfer valves and equipment de- 
sign for pressure service. Insofar as the 
product is concerned, there is every rea- 
son to expect that good quality improve- 
ment can be effected. However, there 
will probably be many technical and me- 
chanical problems in adapting this to 
commercial operations. For _ instance, 
heavier plate will have to be used in mak- 
ing the cans, with consequent cost in- 
crease, to compensate for the added pres- 
sure differential stress. The internal can 
pressure will be fixed by the temperature 
and will be substantially the same as in’ 
a conventional still retort. The external 
pressure, being atmospheric, will be 10 
to 20 pounds less than exists in a still 
retort. The can, therefore, must sup- 
port this added stress. 

Cream style corn in No. 10 cans, while 
perfectly wholesome, has always been 
something less than satisfactory because 
of the long sterilizing process that is 
necessary for preservation. Because of 
the nature of the product, heat penetra- 
tion takes place by conduction which is 
a relatively slow process. Consequently, 
it may take up to 3 hours processing to 
provide enough heat at the can center to 
sterilize that portion of the product. In 
the meantime, the portion of the product 
near the can wall is being heated many 
times beyond its sterilizing requirement 
with consequent destruction of flavor and 
color characteristics. 

Recently a method of packing this 
product has been developed which in- 
volves the canning of the cream and 
brine portions separately rather than 
mixing in the conventional mixer-blender 
tanks. A layer of heavy cream is filled 
into the bottom of the can, then a layer 
of whole kernels in brine, and finally an- 
other layer of heavy cream. The brine 
will circulate freely among the whole 
kernels, thus sterilization at the can cen- 
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ter is not a problem. The cream layers 
at the top and bottom of the can are sub- 
stantially less thick than a full can and 
can be sterilized in a shorter time with 
consequent protection of flavor and color 
characteristics. 

After processing and cooling, a shak- 
ing machine will mix the contents so that 
the resulting product is of uniform con- 
sistency and comparable in this respect 
to the conventionally prepared product. 

With regard to the process reduction 
that can be effected as a result of this 
canning procedure, it is not possible to 
quote exact figures at this time. It de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the 
packing procedure that is followed, and 
each packer attempting to use this pro- 
cedure should have his process checked 
by heat penetration tests. At this time 
it is not possible to be more specific than 
to say that the order of magnitude of 
process reduction will be something like 
30 to 60 minutes. Even this reduced 
time, however, is reported to result in a 
substantial improvement product 
quality. 


ELECTRODE METHOD — Electricity as a 
source of energy for rapidly heating food 
products to sterilizing temperatures has 
been an interesting possibility. Patents 
have been granted covering such ideas 
as inserting an electrode in an uncapped 
can of food, passing a current through 
the food from the electrode to the can 
and thereby heating the food with elec- 
trical energy. With a sufficient current 
supply the food could be heated quickly 
enough. For one reason or another most 
of these patents have expired without 
their ever having been exploited on a 
commercial scale. 


RADIO FREQUENCY — With the develop- 
ment of radio frequency generating 
equipment with high power output came 
the desire to apply this new tool to every 
conceivable process requiring heat includ- 
ing the sterilization of food. There are 
many processes for which this is well 
adapted and, indeed, for which no other 
source of heat has been found as satis- 
factory, as for instance, in drying peni- 
cillin or in bonding plywood. For steril- 
izing food, however, it leaves much to be 
desired. The food can be heated when 
placed between condenser plates to which 
high power radio frequency current is 
being applied. The heating is not always 
uniform, especially with non-homogene- 
ous products. The food cannot be pack- 
aged, or even partially packaged, in a 
metal container because the current takes 
the path of least resistance through the 
metal and does not give up its power to 
the food in the form of heat. Conse- 
quently, after being sterilized, the food 
would need to be aseptically filled and 
closed in sterile containers. 


When this process was first introduced 
there was some hope that spoilage bac- 
teria in the electrostatic field would be 
literally shaken to death by the rapidly 
changing electric current. The frequen- 
cies used were in the range of one to 
ten million cycles per second, While some 
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bactericidal effect may have been mani- 
fested, it was never conclusively demon- 
strated that 100 percent bacterial kill 
could be realized except with the simul- 
taneous generation of heat. 


Electricity is a relatively expensive 
source of heat. Also high power radio 
frequency generators are costly pieces 
of equipment. Thus, the economic aspects 
may be a greater deterrent to the appli- 
cation of electrical sterilization than the 
technical problems. Steam or hot water 
would appear to be a superior processing 
medium for most of the vegetable prod- 
ucts. The situation may be different with 
whole hams which cannot be sterilized 
by any known means with retention of 
high quality because of the long process- 
ing time necessary. Perhaps heat can 
be created electrically in the center of a 
ham in a much shorter time than by heat- 
ing in steam or water. The meat indus- 
try is making a further study of this. 


STERILIZATION WITHOUT HEAT 


ANTIBIOTICS — Perhaps the heatless 
sterilization method which has received 
the most publicity in recent years is the 
method involving antibiotic substances to 
prevent the growth of bacteria in food. 
Actually it is not quite proper to classify 
this with heatless sterilization because 
the proponents of the method have held 
that a mild heat should be used to realize 
complete control of bacterial growth and 
also to inactivate enzymes natural to the 
products. However, this mild heat has 
so little lethal value in terms of minutes 
at 250° F. that for the purpose of this 
discussion it can be ignored. 


There is no doubt that substances exist 
which have a bacteriostatic or bacteri- 
cidal effect. It is difficult to distinguish 
if the effect is one or the other. If per- 
manently bacteriostatic, it would be of no 
practical disadvantage over a_bacteri- 
cidal effect. Experimental proof exists 
of the antibiotic effect of several differ- 
ent substances, and results have been 
published in scientific and trade journals. 


The possibility of controlling food 
spoilage by adding a small quantity of 
innocuous substance to the food is in- 
triguing. Presumably food of fresh-like 
quality could be made available to con- 
sumers at any time during the year. It 
remains to be seen whether such a goal 
can ever be realized. 


The present status of this development 
holds no hope of immediate application to 
commercial operations. The antibiotic 
substances presently available have not 
been demonstrated to be 100 percent 
effective in controlling spoilage under 
conditions of deliberate inoculation. Until 
such can be achieved experimentally, it 
seems unlikely that the industry will 
have to do much serious thinking about 
changing their canning practices for 
operation in 1952. Assuming that 100 
percent effective control can be achieved 
by some technique yet to be discovered, 
a vast amount of evidence would have 
to be accumulated to demonstrate the 
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safety from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer’s health of the added substance 
to the food. This, at best, will take many 
years. 


CATHODE RAYS— Cathode rays have 
been demonstrated to have a lethal effect 
on bacteria and interest in applying them 
to the sterilization of foods has resulted, 

Cathode rays, which are sometimes 
called beta rays, are streams of electrons, 
An electron is one of those almost infini- 
tesimally small particles of matter that 
comprise the atoms. An electron weighs 


1 
about 


as much as a hydrogen atom, 
1845 


the lightest existing element. These elec- 
trons have a negative electrostatic charge 
and they can be accelerated or deflected 
by magnetic fields or by electrical poten- 
tials. Cathode rays are serving a useful 
function in many of our homes in these 
times as it is these rays which paint the 
images on our television screens. 

High energy cathode rays require a 
high voltage source of several million 
volts. Generating equipment for such 
high voltages is available from at least 
two sources. Each of these sources has 
a long background of developmental work 
and there is reason to believe that either 
piece of equipment at the same level of 
energy and electron beam concentration 
will produce the same level of bacterial 
kill. 
The mechanics of bacterial kill by 
cathode rays are not clearly understood, 
Presumably the high velocity electrons 
striking the complex molecules compris- 
ing the bacterial cells causes them to un- 
dergo some chemical change incompatible 
with the continuation of the reproductive 
life. It would be most unusual if the 
same stream of electrons did not produce 
similar chemical changes in the dead 
cellular matter making up the food. In 
other words, the electron stream could 
not be expected to be selective and strike 
only the living bacterial cells. Again it 
would be unusual if the chemical change 
produced in the food would fail to be 
manifested by an organoleptic change. 
In our limited experience such an organo- 
leptic change does occur, the flavor 
change being even more objectionable 
than that caused by a conventional heat 
process. There is some evidence that 
such organoleptic change can be mini- 
mized if the irradiation of the food is 
carried out in the frozen state. This 
observation is somewhat incompatible 
with the above explanation of the mode 
of bacterial kill. It is obvious that a 
complete understanding of this matter 
must still be developed. 


GAMMA RAYS—Gamma rays are electro- 
magnetic rays which belong to the same 
family as light rays, radio waves, and 
X-rays. As a matter of fact, gamma 
rays are sometimes referred to as short 
wave length X-rays. They have com- 
paratively greater penetrating power 
than cathode rays but are produced 
rather inefficiently as regards compara- 
tive energy level. They may be produced 
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by allowing high energy cathode rays to 
strike a heavy metal (gold) target. High 
energy gamma rays will then be emitted 
from the target. Such rays have a lethal 
effect on bacteria and it has been deter- 
mined that substantially the same con- 
centration of radiation measured in 
Roentgen equivalents is necessary for 
equivalent bacterial kill with either 
cathode or gamma rays. Although gam- 
ma radiation generated by high voltage 
equipment would appear to be more 
promising for sterilizing food than 
cathode rays because of the greater pene- 
tration, actually the low generating 
efficiency and the inability to control or 
focus the gamma ray beam has given 
less promise to this type of radiation. 
Similar organoleptic changes are ob- 
served in foods irradiated by either 
cathode or gamma rays. 


ATOMIC ENERGY — Because of the vast 
developments in the field of atomic 
energy, it is only natural that the radio- 
activity of atomic piles, or the by-prod- 
ucts from them, be investigated with re- 
spect to their food sterilizing possibilities. 


Sources of energy from an atomic pile 
may be beta or gamma rays, which have 
already been described. There is no 
reason to expect results from these rays 
any different from those artifically pro- 
duced by high voltage generating equip- 
ment. If the control problems can be 
solved they may prove to be a more eco- 
nomical source of energy, particularly if 
radioactive by-products can be used. 

Other types of radiation from an 
atomic pile such as alpha rays or neutron 
bombardment are interesting possibilities 
in the sterilization field. Alpha rays and 
neutrons are somewhat like beta rays in 
that they are corpuscular and not elec- 
tromagnetic. They are atomic debris 
having their origin in a smashed atom. 
It is interesting to note that an addition 
of two electrons to an alpha particle will 
produce a helium atom. 

The neutron js the trigger that sets off 
the atomic bomb, When a neutron strikes 
an atom, the atom may be either shat- 
tered or it will absorb the neutron, in 
either case emitting alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays, the latter two of which are 
known to have bacteria killing effects. 
Thus the possibility exists that atomic 
energy development may produce by- 
products useful in the field of food 
preservation, 


CONCLUSION 

It would seem appropriate to conclude 
with some discussion of the future pos- 
sibilities of these various developments. 
Obviously any categorical statement 
made at this time is fraught with risk. 
However, it seems reasonable to believe 
that development of high-short steriliza- 
tion methods using steam or hot water 
as a source of heat will continue, and 
that the commercial application of this 
method will become more widespread 
within the immediate future. Methods 
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Production 
Problems... 


More efficient, economical methods of processing and 
handling food products are dramatically presented in the 
new series of eight special bulletins, covering every phase 
In them you'll find 
answers to meet and solve today’s increasing cost problems. 


of fruit and vegetable packing. 


No. 1452—Peas, including Green, Crowder, 
Black-Eyed, English—and Lima Beans. 


No. 1453—Green and Yellow Wax Beans. 


No. 1454—Tomatoes, Juice, Ketchup, Chili, Paste 
and Puree. 


No. 1455—Fillers: CRCO, CRCO-Ayars, Deming. 


No. 1456—New-Way Labelers, Casers, Feed Tables, 
Elevators, Tray Invertors, Conveyors, 


Glass Cleaning Lines, Unscramblers. 
No. 1457—Root Crops, Pumpkin and Squash. 
No. 1458—Citrus Products. 
No. 51 


General Catalog. 


Ask your nearest CRCO Representative 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania 


AN AFFILIATE 


PROCESSOR: 


Ayars Machine Company 


A SUBSIDIARY 2-01 
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Niagara Fabls, New York 


A Brief History of the lowa-Nebraska 


Canning 


By I. A. NELSON 


President, Cool Spring Canning Company, 
Lake Mills, Iowa 


In 1878 Samuel H. Watson built and 
operated what is recognized as the first 
cannery West of the Mississippi River at 
Vinton, Iowa, packing corn and tomatoes. 
Mr. Watson, who was a prominent East- 
ern Iowa business man, foresaw the pos- 
sibilities inherent in Iowa’s rich soil and 
made a trip to Maryland to study the 
production methods in processing sweet 
corn and tomatoes. Maryland, at that 
time, was the center of the infant can- 
ning industry. Returning to Vinton, Mr. 
Watson established his own company 
canning tomatoes that year and adding 
sweet corn in 1880. Mr. Watson, who 
has been called the father of the Iowa 
canning industry, died in 1895. 


In about 1880 A. T. Birchard, a Marsh- 
alltown druggist, established a cannery 
at Marshalltown and organized the firm 
under the name of the Marshall Canning 
Company. Officers of the company were 
H. W. Young, President; A. T. Birchard, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and A. R. Mer- 
rill, Superintendent. These three gentle- 
men owned all of the stock in the com- 
pany. In 1891 Mr. Birchard became sole 
owner of the plant. He _ successfully 
operated the business, packing sweet corn 
exclusively under the celebrated “Head- 
light” brand. 


Henry B. Kelley was undoubtedly the 
most outstanding man produced by the 
Watson organization and was in many 
respects responsible for the successful 
operation of the Watson plant from 1883 
to 1892. Born in Rochester, New York 
in 1845, Mr. Kelley began drying and 
canning sweet corn in Ohio during the 
*70’s and went to Vinton as Watson’s 
superintendent in 1883. 


In 1892 Mr. Kelley and William C. Ellis 
organized a second canning concern in 
Vinton, known as the Kelley Canning 
Company. In 1901 Henry Kelley left 
Vinton to erect a large canning plant at 
Waverly. At that time the name of the 
Vinton plant was changed to the Iowa 
Canning Company. The original Watson 
plant at Vinton, several times rebuilt, 
is still being used as a warehouse by the 
Green Giant Company, present owners 
and operators of the old Iowa Canning 
Company. 


Henry B. Kelley died at Waverly in 
1903 but his four sons—Carlos, George, 
Horace and Milo—played a prominent 
role in the continued development of the 


A brief resumé of the early canning industry 
in Iowa-Nebraska presented to the Annual Meeting 
of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association held at 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 5 and 6. 


Industry 


canning industry in Iowa for the next 
forty years. Carlos built and operated 
the plant at Hampton, now the Marshall 
Canning Company branch plant; George 
built and operated the plant at Grinnell; 
while Horace and Milo served as super- 
intendents and managers of various can- 
neries in Iowa for many years. Horace 
is now retired and living at Indepen- 
dence, George is now living in California, 
Carlos and Milo are deceased. 


In 1885 J. W. Cuykendall from Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, built a canning plant at At- 
lantic, Iowa, which he operated until his 
death some 50 years later. At the time 
of his death he was the oldest active can- 
ner in America. 


The canning factory at Lake Mills was 
built in 1893 and was promoted by N. I. 
Nelson, who was principal owner. The 
company purchased the formula for can- 
ning corn from Henry B. Kelley, who 
was also consulted on construction plans 
for the plant. Mr. Nelson died in 1915 
and his son, Irving A. Nelson, has car- 
ried on the management of the business 
since that time. 


Plants at Cedar Falls and Elgin were 
next to be built, followed by those at 
Forest City and Sac City, and several 
others. 


In the early days the Iowa canning in- 
dustry was largely dominated by such 
men as the Kelley family, the Ellis’s and 
Garth Carrier of Vinton; Jake Wacker- 
barth of Independence; S. C. Bell of 
Waterloo; Al Shori of Elgin; J. W. 
Cuykendall of Atlantic; S. T. Farmer 
and his sons J. LeRoy and Virden with 
their several canning plants throughout 
the State; N. I. Nelson and his son Irv- 
ing of Lake Mills; L. R. Perry and his 
son Burt of Forest City; Sid Clift of 
Ames; E. W. Virden of Gilman; Lew 
Jenson of Harlan; Tom Evans of Rein- 
beck; E. H. Hunter of Guttenberg; Mrs. 
Blanch Swatzbauer of Marengo; Frank 
Brewer of Marshalltown; The Stewarts, 
father and son, Bill Clapper and Archie 
Dunbar of Grimes; Warren Stripple of 
Clarksville; Paul Reed of Iowa City and 
Waterloo; Miller Jones of Sac City and 
later Vinton; Ed Pyburn of Belle Plaine, 
and Roy Chard of Audubon. 


Over in Nebraska Morton Steinhart’s 
father established a plant at Nebraska 
City in 1886 and Morton came to his 
assistance in 1913. Others prominent in 
the Nebraska canning industry are Loyal 
Shannon, Nebraska City; Barney Bern- 
hardt and Art Stewart of Norfolk; and 
C. O. Dawson and Harry Morris of Blair. 


For many years Iowa was the leading 
corn canning state and there were over 
50 canning companies operating some 70 
plants. The number has now been re- 
duced to 24 companies operating 34 
plants. 
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BALTIMORE AD CLUB 
TO SALUTE INDUSTRY 


The importance of canning to the Free 
State’s economy and progress will be 
singly recognized next month by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Baltimore, when it 
sponsors a “Salute to Maryland’s Can- 
ning Industry.” 

State and civic leaders in the fields of 
industry, business ,agriculture and edu- 
cation will join with the Ad Club mem- 
bers as the organization honors the 
state’s fifth largest industry, Wednesday, 
December 5, in the ballroom of the Emer- 
son Hotel at 12:15 noon. 

L. W. Graaskamp, vice-president of the 
American Can Company, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. His talk, “The First Hun- 
dred Years—and the Next,” will survey 
the historical background of Maryland’s 
canning industry, its current status, and 
the outlook for the future. 

George Gettman, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club, will preside at the lunch- 
eon. Charles P. McCormick, head of the 
world’s largest spice-packing firm, will be 
chairman of the day. State and munici- 
pal government heads will be among the 
honor guests. 

Packers, growers, suppliers and _ all 
other persons connected with, or inter- 
ested in, any phase of the canning indus- 
try are invited especially to attend the 
“Salute,” Mr. Gettman said. Table reser- 
vations may be made in advance by phone 
or letter to the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore, Inc., 1502 Emerson Hotel, 
Baltimore 3. 


CITRUS PROMOTION 


Meeting with representatives of the 
nation’s leading wholesale and _ retail 
food organizations in Chicago last week, 
the National Citrus Merchandising Com- 
mittee prepared plans for five nation- 
wide food store promotions for citrus 
fruits during 1952, 

Representatives from the Florida, Cali- 
fornia and Texas citrus producing areas 
announced the following 1952 promo- 
tional calendar endorsed by the food store 
representatives attending: 

January 17-26—Citrus- Winter 
Health Sale 

March 13-22—Citrus Jamboree 

May 8-17—Spring Citrus Sale 

June 19-28—Citrus Circus Sale 

August 7-16—Beat-the-Heat Sale. 

Each of these promotions, with the ex- 
ception of the Citrus Jamboree, will fea- 
ture fresh citrus fruits as well as their 
respective frozen and canned products. 
The Citrus Jamboree in March will push 
only fresh fruit. 


CANNED MIXED GREENS 


Delta Canning Company, Raymond- 
ville, Texas, has come forward with a 
new item, a blended mixture of turnip 
and mustard greens packed in 303’s, 2’s 
and 10’s. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


Sparked by the vital question, “Is 
Freedom Necessary?” which will under- 
lie every address and discussion, the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
meet in its 37th annual convention at 
the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, No- 
vember 19 and 20. President D. E. Wine- 
brenner 3rd will strike the keynote in his 
opening address at 10 a.m. November 19. 

Another notable event of the first day 
of the convention will be the farewell 
report of William A. Free, for seventeen 
years Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr, Free will review his stew- 
ardship and the history of the associa- 
tion under the title of “Have You Looked 
at the Record?” 

Allan R. Warehime will give a “Re- 
search Progress Report” on the food pro- 
cessing course recently established at 
Pennsylvania State College. Pennsyl- 
vania Canners have long been interested 
in the food research and teaching pro- 
grams at Penn State, and the Association 
at present contributes several scholar- 
ships. 

H. J. Barnes, president of the National 
Canners Association, will speak to the 
afternoon session of the first day. He 
will be followed by Carlos Campbell, 
Secretary of the National Association, 
and by Fred Bailey, well-known agricul- 
ture publicist. The nomination and elec- 


The Keystone Strain Of 
RUTGERS 83828 W. R. 


Widely used and known for its 
productivity and uniformity. 


Leaves have been removed 
from the individual plant on our 
breeding farm to show the abund- 
ant set of large, smooth, solid, 
globular fruit. 


metically sealed tin cans at no extra cost. 
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tion of officers and directors for the next 
year will conclude the session. 


In the evening the convention delegates 
and guests will attend the annual ban- 
quet and entertainment of the Associa- 
tion hosted by the Get-Together Commit- 
tee of the Allied Industries, with Roy 
Gibbons and his orchestra providing the 
music. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


The Can Manuafcturers Institute will 
open the Tuesday session with a presen- 
tation of its work in support of the can- 
ning industry. Harold H. Jaeger, Direc- 
tor of the Marketing Bureau of the 
Institute, will lead off with a general 
picture of CMI’s marketing philosophy 
and performance. Don Callahan will fol- 
low with a detailed description of CMI 
operations, making particular reference 
to the famous CMI editorial promotions. 


What is right and what is wrong with 
canners’ methods will be the next feature 
of this session. The program will be in 
the hands of Miss Lila Jones, Head of 
the Home Economics Department of H. J. 
Heinz and Co. and Miss Katherine Smith, 
Director of the Home Economics Division 
of the National Canners Association. 

The convention will conclude with a 
luncheon at which the guest of honor 
will be Winthrop Hoyt, Chairman of the 
Board of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
well-known advertising agency of New 
York. By extensive travels abroad and 


All Keystone Canner strains of tomato are available, Cc 0) R N E iF I Ss E E D 4 0) M P A N Y Z 


treated and packed in 1 Ib. or '4 Ib. packages (for your 
convenience in distributing) at no extra charge -- or in her- 
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better-than-average facilities for pene- 
trating the iron curtain countries, Mr. 
Hoyt has acquired some of the most 
forceful answers to the question, “Is 
Freedom Necessary?” 


SPEAKERS FOR 
HORTICULTURAL MEETING 


Arthur J. Farley, Secretary of the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society has an- 
nounced that Raymond Moley, Editor of 
“News Week”, and Harold E. Stassen, 
President of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be two of the speakers who 
will address the joint sessions of the 
Horticultural Society and the Vegetable 
Growers of America at the Claridge 
Hotel in Atlantic City December 2 to 5. 
Although the sessions will be held in the 
Claridge Monday morning and Tuesday 
afternoon, headquarters will be at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim. 


Panels of experts from New Jersey 
and out of state will appear on the spe- 
cial fruit and vegetable sessions each 
day. Some of the topics to be discussed 
are weed control in vegetable crops, 
spraying recommendations, new crop 
varieties, labor saving machinery, cooling 
of crops, and promotion. Something new 


this year will be extensive exhibits by 
supply men, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors serving the vegetable growers. 


CORNELI 
QUALITY IS ASSURED 


@ By our continuous program 
of breeding and selection. 


®@ By careful inspection and 
supervision of our seed grow- 
ing fields. 

@ By our modern laboratory 
and trial grounds, where every 
lot of seed you buy is tested 
thoroughly. 


Seeds Since 1845 


CLEANED 
TESTED 


SEEDS |. 
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PICKLE PACKERS ELECT 


Officers of the National Pickle Packers 
Association elected at the 59th Annual 
Meeting held in Chicago October 25 and 
26, were: James M. Irwin, The H. W. 
Madison Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Pres- 
ident; Edward Guggenheimer, Bloch & 
Guggenheimer, Long Island City, New 
York, Vice-President; and Earl G. Van 
Holten, J. G. Van Holten & Son, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Treasurer. 

Directors elected to fill expired terms 
are Olney Brown, Squire Dingee Com- 
pany, Chicago; L. H. Bond, Bond Pickle 
Company, Oconto, Wisconsin; Warren 
Hathaway, Budlong Pickle Company, 
Chicago; Leslie Gielow, J. J. Gielow & 
Sons, Inc., Detroit; and Charles Walker, 
Walker Pickle Company, Bradley, Michi- 
gan. 


COUNTRY GARDENS GETS 
HINES-PARK FRANCHISE 


Norman O. Sorenson, President, Coun- 
try Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, and Roy 
H. Park, President, Hines-Park Foods, 
Inc., have jointly announced the fran- 
chising of Country Gardens to pack can- 
ned peas, whole kernel cream style golden 
corn, and mixed vegetables. Country 
Gardens expect to put the Duncan Hines 
products on the market within the next 
60 days, using regular distribution chan- 
nels. The Duncan Hines brands will be 
produced in addition to Country Gardens 
brands. The company operates three 
plants located at Colman and Gillett, 
Wisconsin, and Gladstone, Michigan. 


HUNT ADVANCES THREE 


Directors of Hunt Foods last week an- 
nounced the advancement of Irving Gold- 
feder from Vice-President to Executive 
Vice-President; the appointment of Ed- 
ward Mittelman as Vice-President and 
Treasurer; and Hans Erlanger to the 
post of Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager. 

Mr. Goldfeder has been Vice-President 
in charge of production for the company 
since 1945; Mr. Mittelman has been 
Treasurer since 1948 and a member of 
the Board since 1950; Mr. Erlanger has 
been General Sales Manager since 1948. 


BILL CHRISTEL 90 YEARS OLD 


William F. Christel, operator of Val- 
ders ‘Canning Company, Valders, Wis- 
consin, celebrated his 90th Birthday on 
Wednesday, November 14. Although he 
has always been a regular attendant at 
meetings of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation, he missed again this year for the 
second time in a row. Uncle Bill, as he 
is affectionately known, continues very 
active in the management of the business. 
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PACIFIC FISHERIES OFFICERS 


The Association of Pacific Fisheries 
reelected its officers at its Annual Meet- 
ing. Vance F. Sutter, Fidalgo Island 
Packing Company, Seattle, continues as 
President; Aubin R. Barthold, Alaska 
Packers Association, Seattle, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. A. Green, Pacific American 
Fisheries, Inc., South Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, 2nd Vice-President; E. W. 
Thompson, Columbia River Packers 
Association, Inc., Astoria, Oregon, 3rd 
Vice-President; C. F. Johnson, Port Ash- 
ton Packing Corporation, Seattle, 4th 
Vice-President; and E. D. Clark, Seattle, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


DOLE NAMES FLINK 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


J. Walter Flink, long-time member of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company Sales 
Organization, has been made Assistant 
Sales Manager of Dole Sales Company, 
according to an announcement from E. B. 
Woodworth, Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager. 


Mr. Flink succeeds C. Warren Bacon 
who died suddenly some months ago. The 
new Assistant Sales Manager started 
with the company in 1928 as a Junior 
Cierk, advancing through the various de- 
partments, and was sent into the terri- 
tory as a Sales Representative in 1932. 
He was a Division Sales Manager in the 
Middle-West and Eastern territories un- 
til his return to the office three years ago. 

Harlan S. Welton moves into Flink’s 
former assignment as Sales Assistant. 


' Thomas E. Roberts becomes the Manager 


of the Order Section and William E. Van 
der Sluis will act as his assistant. 


JOIN NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


Newest firms admitted to membership 
in the Association of New York State 
Canners are Crawford Sauer Kraut Com- 
pany, Port Gibson, New York; Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., Albion, New York; and 
Orleans GLF Farm Products Corpora- 
tion, Albion, New York. 

Associate members admitted are B. W. 
Dyer Company of New York City; and 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. of Yonk- 
ers, New York. 


DR. REID CITED 


Dr. Ernest W. Reid, President of the 
Corn Products Refining Company, was 
awarded the Chemical Industries medal 
at a dinner held at the Waldrof-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, November 2. The 
award was made by the American Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try for conspicuous service to applied 
chemistry. 
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1IOWA-NEBRASKA OFFICERS 


Officers elected at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation are: John Martland, Green Giant 
Company, Vinton, Iowa, President; Clark 
Hagan, Sac City Canning Company, Sac 
City, Iowa, Vice-President; and Roy 
Chard, Audubon, Iowa, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


CANNERS CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


As announced last week, one of the 
highlights in the entertainment features 
for the forthcoming convention to be held 
in Atlantic City in January will be the 
Canners Caribbean Cruise held in con- 
nection with the Annual Dinner-Dance 
on Tuesday evening, January 22. The 
Dinner-Dance will be held at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in the Carolina 
Room, which will be decorated as the 
dining salon of a cruise ship. The Cap- 
tain’s Dinner will be a splendid meal 
with dinner music and dancing the early 
part of the evening, after which guests 
will be invited to go ashore on “Carib- 
bean Isle” to visit the streets, cafes and 
points of interest arranged in gayly deco- 
rated areas. There is to be continuous 
entertainment in one or more of the 
many cafes and bars arranged around a 
typical Caribbean street scene. The 
charge for the entire evening’s entertain- 
ment will be $10.00 a ticket, obtainable 
from Secretary S. G. Gorsline, Lock Box 
430, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Because of the limited reservations 
available for the Dinner-Dance, Secre- 
tary Gorsline has now advised that sepa- 
rate tickets will be available for the 
“shore party” to visit the Caribbean Vil- 
lage at $5.00 each. This includes a vari- 
ety of entertainment, various types of 
floor shows in quaint cafes, West Indian 
shops with native goods for sale at bar- 
gain prices, and dancing in the four 
cafes. 


MILLER CHEMICAL MOVES 


The main office of the Miller Chemical 
& Fertilizer Corporation is now located 
at 2226 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


BARCLAY ELECTED TO 
FREEZERS DIRECTORATE 


N. B. Barclay, President of Snow Crop 
Marketers, has been elected to the Board 
of Directors of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers. The Associa- 
tion, which maintains headquarters in 
Washington, has 125 member companies 
engaged in packing frozen fruits, vege- 
tables, berries and juices. 
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USES FOR ATOMIC WASTES 
STUDIED 


Several firms engaged in the canning 
and food industry in general are co-oper- 
ating closely with the Stanford Research 
Institute in California on possible uses 
for atomic plant wastes in commercial 
fields. Some of these include the Alumi- 
num Company of America, the American 
Can Company, the California Packing 
Corporation, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., General Foods, General Mills and 
the Cutter Laboratories. The studies to 
date indicate that the cold sterilization 
of fruits and vegetables is a distinct pos- 
sibility but that several years will doubt- 
less elapse before solutions are found for 
the many technical and economic prob- 
lems known to exist. 


SPEEDWAYS OPENS 
TORONTO OFFICE 


Speedways Conveyors (Canada) Ltd. 
announce the opening of new general 
offices in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, at 
2908 West Bloor Street. The conveyor 
firm was formerly located in Winnipeg. 

W. W. Ruppel, Director of Sales, will 
continue to handle distribution of the 
firm’s complete line of gravity wheel and 
roller conveyors, portable and permanent 
power belt conveyors. 

Speedways Conveyors in Canada are 
manufactured in Stratford, Ontario. A 
new plant is being constructed to help 
accommodate increased production. 


OIL OLIVES GET ATTENTION 


The Olive Advisory Board, conducted 
under authority of the Director of Agri- 
culture, State of California, is giving top 
priority to the situation facing many of 
the growers of oil variety olives. Ata 
recent meeting of the board, a special 
committee was authorized to seek a solu- 
tion of the problems that have come 
about by increased imports from foreign 
countries and higher costs of domestic 
production. The committee is made up 
of Strafford Wentworth, chairman, olive 
grower of Palermo; Harry Drobish, a 
grower of Bangor, and former State 
Senator from Butte County; Don Wein- 
land, an agricultural economist, Bureau 
of Markets, State Department of Agri- 
culture, and R. W. Henderson, Olive Ad- 
visory Board manager. Facts are being 
compiled and when preparation of the 
growers’ case has been completed the 
committee will go to Washington. 


ENTER GROWING BUSINESS 


W. E. Valliant, G. P. Lippincott and 
R. E. Nicholas have resigned from John 
H. Dulany & Sons, Ine., Fruitland, Mary- 
land, to enter into a large vegetable 
growing business in Dorchester County, 
Maryland, and will cater to the needs of 
processors and other markets. In addi- 
tion they will offer soil testing and farm 
management service. 


RAW PRODUCT 
QUALITY CONTROL 


Readers have noted Continental Can 
Company, in recent advertising, has of- 
fered Bulletin No. 26 “Raw Product 
Quality Control”, to them free of charge. 
This informative little booklet of 22 pages 
covers such matters as “Crop Production 
Planning’’, “The Selection of a Cannery 
Site”, “Scheduling Plantings and Pre- 
dicting Harvests’’, “Keeping of Growers’ 
Field Records”, “Estimating Raw Product 
Requirements”, “Grades and Standards 
for Raw Products”, “Post* Harvest Han- 
dling and Storage”, and “Disease and 
Insect Control Problems”. Edited by H. 
L. Seaton and J. M. Huffington of the 
company’s Research Department, it’s a 
booklet that every canner should have at 
hand for reference. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


The 1952 British Industries Fair will 
be held in London and Birmingham, Eng- 
land May 5 to 16. The 1952 Fair will 
occupy Earl’s Court and Olympia in Lon- 
don, and Castle Bromwich in Birming- 
ham. Last year every square foot of 
exhibit space in the three buildings was 
utilized by nearly 3,000 British manufac- 
turer exhibitors. Advance bookings for 
the 1952 Fair indicate a complete sell out 
of space of more than 1 million square 
feet, according to reports from London 
this week. 


Next time—demand 
Spergon—treated seed. 


Manufacturers of 


Growers save... 
you profit with 


Growers of beans, corn, peas and 
lima beans can save seed when 
they use this well-known seed 
protectant. Seed loss from rot 
and decay, breakage in planting 
is definitely reduced due to 
Spergon’s high effectiveness and 
lubricating properties. And Sper- 
gon-DDT gives additional saving 
by combatting storage insects. 

You profit because Spergon 
can deliver greater yields, health- 
ier plants—hence more and high- 
er-grade vegetables for canning. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


time. 


TOMATO CANNERS: 


FIVE MORE GALLONS OF PRODUCT 


from each and every batch! 


Stainless Steel Tank equip- 
ped with Kook-More Koils 


Now’s The Time To Seriously Consider Next Season ! 
Due to the critical metals shortage, we sincerely urge you 
to advise us of your requirements as far in advance as pos- 
sible— in order that we can meet your needs in. ample 


Replace wooden cook tanks with Lang- 
senkamp stainless steel tanks equipped 
with Kook-More-Koils. You'll get a 
greater yield of fully five gallons more 
finished product from each and every 
batch! Think what this would amount 
to dollar-wise next season! 


Make an extremely sanitary, higher 
quality product. Investigate .. . gain 
these added dividends ! 


ARAMITE, SPERGON, PHYGON, SYNKLOR, TUFOR-40 227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Centered Over Holiday Needs—Re- 
sistance To Higher Pea Prices—Tomato In- 
quiry Limited—Sweet Potato Pack Short— 
Good Demand For Beans—Pro-Rating Corn 
—Asparagus Interest Lags—Peaches Firm— 
Sardines Selling At Ceiling. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Nov. 15, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Canned food 
trading settled to a basis where most 
of the call was for specialty items to 
cover holiday needs. Buyers were esti- 
mated to be covered for their regular re- 
quirements for the next few months. 


New pack citrus juice prices came on 
the market and they immediately met 
with sales competition and price cutting. 
This reflected the absence of real buying 
as well as the fears that the pack this 
season may be the largest on record. 
There was also the feeling that it may be 
too large for early orderly marketings. 
Not much in the way of price develop- 
ments appeared. 


Settlement of the dock strike resulted 
in quick shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables. These were exported from the 
West Coast via steamer so as to avoid the 
high freights, but arrived here during 
the tieup. However, foreign goods may 
move very slowly owing to the necessity 
of custom inspections. 


THE OUTLOOK—Leading trade in- 
terests see no special market activity 
until after the turn of the new year. 
Higher ceiling prices will likely develop 
on the OPS announcement of such a move 
based on the Capehart amendment apply- 
ing to all manufacturers and processors. 
What the trade reaction to higher price 
levels may be is for time alone to tell. 
There has been considerable resistance 
to movements of this sort in the past. 


PEAS — Mid-west reports indicated 
that the movement was not up to expec- 
tations. There was some packer shading 
with reports of offerings of certain packs 
at around 5 to 10 cents a dozen below 
recent levels. Canners’ warehouse stocks 
are well above the totals of a year ago, 
while many processors continue to hold 
packs for Government acceptance. Re- 
cent O.P.S. permission to packers to ad- 
vance prices on 2s to $1.20 for standards 
has reduced buying interest. There were 
spot offerings, meanwhile, on the basis 
of $1.20 for 3038s extra standard un- 
graded sweets and $1.45 for fancy, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


TOMATOES—Inquiry was limited in 
the Eastern markets, but the quantities 
available also were light. Maryland can- 
neries appear to have only a small unsold 
stock and are asking $1.00 for 1s stand- 
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ards and $1.20 for 2s. Most of the 10s 
are being held for Government require- 
ments. Up-State canners are asking 
$1.85 for extra standards 2s and $2.50 
for fancy, f.o.b. cannery. 


SWEET POTATOES — The pack in 
New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia is 
estimated as the shortest in recent years. 
Civilian supplies of whole sweets in 
syrup is unusually short owing to heavy 
withdrawals for Government account. 
For the few available 2\%s are priced at 
$2.20 for fancy. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Mary- 
land canners have few lots to offer, while 
there is a fairly broad demand. Unfa- 
vorable growing conditions in Florida 
and surrounding areas cut sharply the 
amounts usually flowing to Maryland 
canneries this year. Standard Round cut 
green beans are available at $1.20 for 2s 
in very limited quantities and extra 
standards at $1.35. For wax cut extra 
standards sellers ask $1.30 for 303s, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


CORN — Most packers are pro-rating 
deliveries. For 10s, golden the market 
was extremely tight, with the bulk going 
to the Government against requirements. 
Demand for 303s is active and stocks 
available are light. Extra Standard 
crushed golden 303s are quoted around 
$1.45 f.o.b. and fancy $1.55 f.o.b. Mary- 
land cannery. 


TOMATO: JUICE — There has been 
some easing of the price position as com- 
petition increased, especially for New 
York State packs. Offerings are on the 
basis of $1.20 to $1.30 for No. 2s, f.o.b. 
Meanwhile, the demand is limited. 


TOMATO PUREE—The market posi- 
tion is also open to some price shading. 
Demand is quiet. Fancy 10s, puree, 1.045 
sp.gr. is offered at $7.50 per dozen and 
1.05 sp.gr. at $8.00 f.o.b. New York 
state cannery. 


SAUERKRAUT—In some sections of 
the trade a higher price level is looked 
for based on the sharp upturn in cabbage 
prices this season. It is believed that 
this action will occur as soon as canners 
begin to start packing the higher priced 
kraut now going into tanks. Tonnage 
will also be below last year. Sellers con- 
tinue to ask $1.25 for 24s and $4.25 to 
$4.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 


ASPARAGUS—There is only limited 
trade interest. Offerings were increas- 
ing indicating that some holders were 
reaching the stage where they were 
anxious to unload. Earlier in the season 
prospects of a short pack of many vari- 
eties brought about some warehousing of 
supplies, but demand during the past 
month or so has been anything but ur- 
gent. For 2s, all green spears, mammoth 
or large, offerings are at $4.52 and medi- 
um or small at $4.32%, f.o.b. California. 
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PEACHES—tThe market is quite firm 
and the bulk of the available stock is na- 
tionally advertised brands. There are 
offerings of standard yellow clings 
halves, in light syrup at $2.65 and fancy 
10s, in extra heavy syrup at $11.00 f.o.b. 
coast. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Stocks are large 
for this season of the year and there has 
been some backing up of demand. For 
choice in heavy syrup, 2%s the market 
is $3.60 and 10s, at $12.90 coast. 


SARDINES — California and Maine 
packs are running well behind last year. 
As to the latter the season is about at an 
end and for the few remaining lots the 
ceiling basis of $10.50 f.o.b. shipping 
point for keyless quarters holds. As for 
California most packers are withdrawn, 
but occasionally there were some scat- 
tered offerings at $8.00 per case for 1s 
oval in tomato or mustard sauce, which 
basis was the canner’s ceiling. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Early Freeze Stimulates Interest In Many 
Items — Routine Tomato Business — Beans 
Firm, Supply Short-—Freeze Hurts Kraut— 
Awaiting Citrus Prices—Salmon Interest In 
Chums—Lower Prices Moving Pineapple. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 15, 1951 


THE SITUATION—With one or two 
exceptions routine would best describe 
the current situation in Chicago. The 
trade are still looking for corn and pump- 
kin and the early freeze in this part of 
the country has stimulated some forward 
buying on kraut, carrots and beets. <A 
good deal of tonnage still unharvested 
has definitely been lost creating activity 
not expected and indicates prices will 
be higher on those items effected. Other 
than this, buying has been on a replace- 
ment basis only although markets gen- 
erally still remain firm. 

The coming of this week lifts up the 
curtain on another Wisconsin State Can- 
ner’s convention in Milwaukee usually 
well attended by buyers and brokers alike 
frcm the Chicago area. Distributors will 
be there trying to pry further supplies 
of corn out of canners that have mer- 
chandise still unshipped although from 
where the writer sits it appears rather 
hopeless. Buyers will also endeavor to 
learn just how serious the situation is 
on carrots, beets and kraut and place 
business before prices move upward. 


TOMATOES—Since local canners fin- 
ally caught up on shipments ordered dur- 
ing the pack the trade’s interest in toma- 
toes and products has tapered off con- 
siderably. The average buyer feels there 
will not be much change in the price of 
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tomatoes and would like to see what 
effect a large pack of juice, catsup and 
puree on the West Coast might have on 
and already easy market locally. Stand- 
ard tomatoes are firm at $1.65 for 2s, 
$2.25 for 2%s, which are becoming ex- 
ccedingly hard to find and $8.00 on tens. 
However, while there has been no sharp 
cecline or heavy pressure to sell, prices 
on juice, catsup and puree have eased 
slightly and distributors are becoming 
more cautious. There is a tendency to 
sit tight and see what develops. 


BEANS—tThe bean market is firm and 
in the case of wax beans the trade are 
having trouble locating the kind of mer- 
chandise they need. Standards are par- 
ticularly short with many Wisconsin can- 
ners hanging out the “Sold out” sign. 
Ozark canners have raised prices to 
$1.17% on 308s and are selling goods 
here on this basis. Fancy wax are also 
erowing short and both Wisconsin and 
New York canners report dwindling sup- 
plies. Faney green beans are also com- 
ing in for some attention and sales are 
reported here this week at $1.75 for 303s, 
$1.90 for 2s and $9.00 for tens. These 
are all three sieve cuts. 


KRAUT — Wisconsin canners report 
thousands of tons of cabbage have been 
lost during the recent early cold spell 
with the result supplies will be off from 
last year. Where possible the trade have 
stepped in and bought on the basis of 
$4.05 for tens, $1.20 for 2%s, 95 cents 
2s and 85 cents for 303s. However, there 
is little doubt these prices will move up- 
ward promptly, probably by the time this 
gets into print. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—As in the 
case of kraut much unharvested tonnage 
has been lost and many canners have al- 
ready withdrawn from the market par- 
ticularly on carrots. Sales of fancy diced 
carrots were made here this week at 
$1.00 for 2s and $5.00 for tens with the 
market moving up to $1.10 and $5.50 
where sales are also reported. No change 
in the price of beets so far although same 
is expected. There is little doubt many 
canners will not pack all the sizes and 
varieties of both beets and carrots origin- 
ally planned. 


CITRUS—Up to the present little in 
the way of prices on new pack citrus has 
reached this market although they have 
been expected by this time. In the mean- 
time old pack citrus is quoted at prices 
uichanged from last although it appears 
the bulk of the carryover consists of 
g).pefruit juice. Blended is very scarce 
aiid orange juice as almost extinct. New 
pices are expected to open close to pres- 
levels, 


SALMON—With the market somewhat 
us settled on pinks and the market firm 
a) high on reds with supplies very short 
tl trade have shown more interest in 
ms. Sales are reported at $16.50 to 
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$17.00 on talls and $9.00 on halves. There 
is little question that despite a price of 
$31.06 on tall reds the small pack will 
ieave the trade short of requirements. 


TUNA — This market remains unset- 
tled and activity is dull as is customary 
when prices are soft. The trade are buy- 
ing only on a hand to mouth basis and 
will continue to do so- until the market 
stabilizes. 


PINEAPPLE — Since island canners 
announced drastic price slashes on pine- 
apple juice sales have become much 
heavier. The trade reduced their costs 
on inventories and juice began to move. 


Spot stocks were quickly sold out and 
sizeable shipments are now on their way 
from the islands to this market. Appar- 
ently, the trade can still recognize a bar- 
gain when they see it. 


WATERS ADDRESSES 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ralph N. Waters, manager of purchas- 
ing and production control, Tea Garden 
Products Co., San Francisco, California, 
addressed the Society of Industrial Engi- 
reers at a November meeting of the or- 
ganization held in Oakland, outlining 
some problems in the food industry and 
how they have been met. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 

ability to 
make loans. 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in 1 of our5 metro- 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


October Favorable For Fruit Harvest—Fruit 
Cocktail Continues Firm—Fig Prices Revised 
— Nectars Get Attention — Beans Short — 
Tomato Season Ends, Prices Hold Firm — 
Tuna Quiet—Sardine Catch Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 15, 1951 


FRUIT SITUATION—The latest re- 
port of the California Crop Reporting 
Service indicates that October proved an- 
other favorable month for the harvesting 
of late maturing California fruits, with 
no major losses from rain. Apples have 
been a little late in maturing and pick- 
ing is still on in some districts. Produc- 
tion is placed at about 8,625,000 bushels, 
or almost two million bushels more than 
the 1950 crop. The harvesting of grapes 
is still on and estimated production is 
placed at 3,025,000 tons. If this tonnage 
is realized it will be the first time that a 
three million ton crop has been produced. 
The Bartlett pear crop amounted to 
about 312,000 tons and other varieties 
are estimated at 45,000 tons, the largest 
crop on record, with the exception of that 
of 1949. Olives are a very large crop 
and harvesting is in full swing, with no 
loss by frost to date. The output prom- 
ises to be the second largest crop in his- 
tory, the record crop having been pro- 
duced in 1940. 


THE MARKET—Trading has slowed 
down quite noticeably during the week 
on most items in the canned foods list, 
with most purchases made to keep inven- 
tories at desired levels. Once again, can- 
ners are asking for shipping instructions 
on goods already purchased and response 
is coming in from territories feeling the 
first taste of winter. There are some 
items in fruits, vegetables and fish that 
are in light supply so buyers are doing 
a lot of shopping around to fill some 
requirements. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—tThere has been 
some talk about a weakness in fruit cock- 
tail, with deals reported of one case free 
with ten purchased. It develops, how- 
ever, that these are isolated instances, 
with offerings made by newcomers into 
the field, and with these confined to com- 
paratively small quantities. The season 
to June 1st ended with a very light car- 
ryover and before canning commenced 
in late July some of the larger canners 
had sold and shipped their carryover. A 
splendid volume of business was booked 
in August, September and October, and 
that at the present moment is regarded 
as normal, or routine, with prices firm. 
The spread between minimum and maxi- 
mum prices is much smaller than usual, 
being but 5 cents to 15 cents a dozen, in- 
stead of 15 cents to 25 cents, as in the 
past. Buffet is selling generally at 
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$1.32% for fancy buffet, $2.35 for No. 
303 and $3.75 for No. 2%. Considerable 
of the pack of fruits for salad was 
packed in glass this season, with fancy 
No. 303 priced at $3.10 and No. 2% at 
$4.95. This item in No. 303 tin is quoted 
at $2.90. 


FIGS—Revised prices on canned figs 
were brought out during the week by the 
California Packing Corporation, follow- 
ing relief by the OPS on ceiling prices. 
The pack was disappointing this year 
and not at all in keeping with the ton- 
nage harvested. The revised prices on 
its Del Monte and featured brands are 
No. 303 glass, $2.79; No. 2% glass, $4.51 
and No, 2% tin, $4.28%. Split figs in 
light syrup, under another brand, are 
quoted at $1.87% in No. 308 tin. 


FRUIT JUICES — Fruit nectars are 
coming in for considerable attention at 
the hands of buyers, with some items 
being offered for the first time by can- 
ners. Apricot nectar is moving at $1.00 
for No. 211, with 46 oz. priced at $3.25. 
Elberta peach nectar is priced at 97% 
cents. Boysenberry juice is being offered 
at $1.72%, this item being of Northwest 
pack. This juice is served in diluted 
form, so the cost is not out of line with 
fruit nectars. 


BEANS—Green beans of Pacific Coast 
pack are moving off well, with some Cali- 
fornia canners reporting a closely sold-up 
condition on popular items. Some Utah 
and Pacific Northwest pack of green 
limas are being offered at $2.35 for No. 
303, with extra standard mixed, green 
and white at $1.50 for this size. 


TOMATOES — The tomato canning 
season may be regarded as being at an 
end, but figures are not yet available as 
to the total tonnage handled. And it will 
be some time before pack figures are 
available, but both will be very large. In 
general, prices are being well maintained, 
with sales keeping up well, but there is 
some uneasiness on juice and puree, to 
which late operations were largely de- 
voted. Prices on juice are being shaded, 
especially since pineapple juice is now 
offered for less than the tomato product 
for the first time. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market con- 
tinues quiet, with prices unchanged. Re- 
ports from San Pedro indicate that land- 
ings there, including both the true tuna 
and tuna-like fish are running well be- 
hind those of a year ago. For the first 
10 months of 1950 landings totaled 87,022 
tons, while during this period in 1951 
they were but 73,857 tons. Prices of 
albacore and bluefin remain at $300 a 
ton, with bonito and yellowtail at $195 
and $185, respectively. 


SARDINE —The sardine pack con- 
tinues to be disappointing, with the 
catches in southern California waters 
falling far below expectations. Landings 
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for all districts through November 5 for 
the season have totaled but 95,279 tons, 
against 177,640 tons a year earlier. 
Mackerel have made a rather better 
showing, with catches and pack ahead of 
last year, but these have run largely to 
jack mackerel, instead of the more de- 
sirable Pacific variety. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Improves—No Oysters Being 
Canned—Crab Production Continues. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 15, 1951 


SHRIMP—Quite a good many shrimp 
are being produced in Louisiana and 
Texas. In Louisiana they are practically 
all of the white variety and they run 
mostly medium and large in size. The 
shrimp produced in Texas contain a good 
many grooved, brown variety and are 
somewhat larger than those produced in 
Louisiana. 

Louisiana is canning a good many 
shrimp, and the 12 plants now operating 
in the state report 17,329 standard cases 
canned during the week ending Novem- 
ber 3, 1951, which brought the pack for 
the season for the state to 348,535 stand- 
ard cases. 

Some canning of shrimp is going on in 
Mississippi and Alabama, but the 6 
plants operating in those two states only 
canned 2,681 standard cases of shrimp 
the week ending November 3, 1951 which 
brought the pack for those two states so 
far this season to 104,806 standard cases, 
thus making the total pack for the sea- 
son in the three states amount to 453,341 
standard cases. 

The total pack during the same period 
last season amounted to 428,137 standard 
cases, or an increase of 25,204 cases. 

Quotations on canned shrimp is un- 
changed at $3.00 per dozen for small; 
$3.20 for medium; $3.50 for large; and 
$3.90 for jumbo, in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 2, 1951 were: Louisiana 
5,273 barrels, including 2,909 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 961 barrels, includ- 
ing 465 barrels for canning; Alabama 
632 barrels, including 112 barrels for 
canning; Apalachicola, Florida, 203 bar- 
rels; and Texas 6,318 barrels, making 
a total of 13,387 barrels, which is an in- 
crease of 1,765 barrels over the amount 
produced the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 619,000 pounds and 
were aproximately 3,093,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were 1,517,000 pounds more than one 
year ago. 

The total amount of frozen shrimp 
held in cold storage in the United States 
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on October 1, 1951 was 16,568,445 pounds 
and on October 1, 1950 the total amount 
held then was 17,802,173 pounds. The 
total amount held in cold storage on 
September 1, 1951 was 15,148,797 pounds. 


OYSTERS—We had some cold weather 
this past week and the mercury in the 
thermometer dropped to 30 degrees F, 
which hiked the demand for the bivalves, 
but as is the case usually, when the 
weather gets too cold the oystermen are 
unable to work and curtails production. 

Oysters on the reef are showing up in 
pretty good shape considering the time 
of the year and while they have more 
meat than a month ago, yet they are 
not fat enough to can, and it will be an- 
other month or longer before the can- 
neries will commence to pack oysters. 


HARD CRABS —The production of 
hard crabs has been holding up well for 
the time of the year, as cold weather 
usually drives them out of the bay as 
they are a hot weather crustacean. 

No report of any crabmeat being pro- 
cessed, but it all is being disposed of 
fresh-cooked. 

Landings of crabs for the week ending 
November 2, 1951 were: Louisiana 26,630 
pounds; Mississippi 11,370 pounds; Ala- 
bama 9,020 pounds; and Apalachicola, 
Florida 900 pounds. 


NEW ENTOMOLOGY 
STUDY AT RUTGERS 


Special studies in entomology at Rut- 
gers University will be financed by a re- 
search fellowship of $1,500 established 
by the Ethyl Corporation. 


This is announced by Dr. William H. 
Martin, dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The funds, he said, 
will be used to investigate the effect of 
insecticides upon certain metabolic pro- 
cesses in insects. In view of the fact 
that a large number of insecticides ap- 
pear to interfere with respiratory metab- 
olism, the initial research will be con- 
ducted on certain enzymes involved in 
these processes. 


Assigned to the project is a graduate 
student, George Thomas Fisher of Point 
Pleasant. The new fellowship is one of 
many privately sponsored research pro- 
jects at the Experiment Station. 


LUBRICATION SHOW 


The Seventh Annual Meeting and 
Lubrication Show of the American Soci- 
ety of Lubrication Engineers will be held 
at the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, April 
7, 8 and 9, 1952. 


DEATHS 


CLARENCE E. COLE 


Clarence E. Cole, one of the original 
organizers of the Waterloo Canning 
Association, Waterloo, Wisconsin, passed 
away at his home on November 8, fol- 
lowing a long illness, at the age of 84. 
In addition to being one of the directors 
of the Waterloo Canning Association 
since its organization, he was also the 
secretary from 1924 until the time of 
his death. He had been active in the 
management of the company’s farms 
until 1942 when his health failed. He is 
survived by his wife and two sons. 


HERBERT MINAKER 


Herbert Minaker, Chief, Customer 
Plant Lay-Out Service for Continental 
Can Company, Syracuse, New York office, 
died suddenly in New York City on No- 
vember 7. Mr. Minaker would have been 
59 years old on December 3 and just re- 
cently received a 40 year pin for service 
from Continental Can. His wife survives. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


November 19, 1951 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 

and Whole Kernel Corns: 

HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 

CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 

MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 

SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Wisconsin Canners Meet 
(Continued from Page 7) 


struction or for processing equipment. 
As the claimant agency for canners, 
PMA received only 25 percent of amount 
asked for for the first quarter of 1952. 
According to machinery men this is but 
15 percent, or less, of the quantity needed 
for normal production. It will be a close 
race, he said, between meeting rock bot- 
tom requirements and not meeting them. 
He said the agency had had very good 
cooperation from machinery men, but 
that the reaction from canners had been 
negligible. 


With respect to containers, Mr. Grange 
said that since the present order M-25 
continues into September 1952, no sig- 
nificant change is in prospect, unless un- 
foreseen developments occur. The pres- 
ent allocation of steel for containers is 
adequate to carry out M-25. 


OPS 

W. G. Carberry, who heads up the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch of OPS, told 
the group that directives that would in- 
corporate the provisions of the Capehart 
Amendment, would be issued for canned 
fruits and vegetables within the next few 
weeks. He pointed out that last week 
CPR 22, which covers some items of can- 
ned foods, was so revised. He asked can- 
ners to take an active and keen interest 
in the agency, to keep OPS informed and 
to send qualified men to consult with 
them. He pointed out that OPS was 
necessary for the same reason it was 
necessary to send boys to Korea, and 
stressed the fact that none of the people 
in the food branch of the OPS liked price 
control any more than the individual 
canner. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
MERCHANDISING 


The meeting closed with a discussion of 
the principles involved in the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute program and support- 
ing agencies. Harold Jaeger, Director 
of the Marketing Bureau of CMI, told 
the audience that the very simple pur- 
pose of the Institute, which is composed 
of all manufacturers of tin cans, is to 
build up a long range prosperity within 
the canning industry to the end that 
these manufacturers will sell more tin 
cans. Millions and millions of messages 
are channeled through newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio, to the ultimate consumer, 
stressing the economy, quality and use- 
fulness of canned foods. But these mes- 
sages, he said, are of little value unless 
merchandised by the individual canner. 
He said that although consumption of 
canned foods has remained relatively 
stable during the past ten years, because 
there are many more consumers, and be- 
cause there is considerable more money 
in circulation, canners are not getting 
their proportionate share of the business. 
This, he said, is a disturbing trend, and 
must be met head on before it is too late. 

Mr. Jaeger introduced John Holme, 
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Merchandising Director of the Associated 
Independent Canners. CMI supports this 
organization, he said, because it supplies 
tools for individual canner merchandis- 
ing. Mr. Holme pointed out, how during 
the past year AIC had encouraged the 
support of broker and buyer in merchan- 
dising national advertising that tied in 
the use of corn and peas. As a specific 
example he introduced John P. Kraemer, 
well known Wisconsin canner, who told 
of specific sales jumps up to 15 percent, 
when last May, he actively merchandised, 
through his brokers, down to his buyers, 
the national advertising piece that in- 
cluded a combination of tuna and peas. 
It’s as simple as A B C, said Mr. Holme, 
and well within the reach of each and 
every small canner. While Mr. Holme 
did not bring this point out, it should be 
mentioned that AIC is very much of a 
going concern. It is being supported 
by a substantial number of far-sighted 
canners and gives every promise of being 
in the picture for a longe time to come. 
As most canners know by this time, it is 
a long range program, calculated to iron 
out the peaks and valleys so common to 
the canned foods industry. 


Mr. Jaeger next introduced Charles C. 
Bonner of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. Mr. Bonner, during the past year, 
has been wovking specifically on public 
relations with the growers of Wisconsin, 
During the year the Institute was re- 
sponsible for publication of the pamphlet 
“Sun, Soil and Survival”, which now, in 
its third edition, describes so eloquently 
the importance of caring for the soil, 
and which stresses the preparation re- 
quired for successful canning crop pro- 
duction. Some 60 papers in the State 
of Wisconsin are running the story in 
serial form. Mr. Bonner outlined the 
mechanics of public relations, suggesting 
that the president of the canning com- 
pany is the logical director of public 
relations. The local newspaper editor, 
he added, is his most valuable asset. 


Following Mr. Bonner, Mr. Robert 
Rosse, humorist and world traveler, pro- 
vided the much needed safety valve of 
levity. 


A most enjoyable cocktail party, pro- 
vided by the Continental Can Company, 
followed shortly thereafter by the annual 
Dinner-Dance, courtesy of associated ma- 
chinery and supply firms, added the ap- 
propriate finishing touch. 
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Send for this new booklet 
—it tells how you can help 
out in the emergency facing the nation. 


Many thousands of manufacturing plants now face 
serious shortages of steel and products made of steel. 

Unless the steel mills and foundries get more scrap 
iron and steel, it will be impossible to meet current de- 
mands for both military and civilian production. 

You have the needed scrap—in the 
form of “idle” iron and steel: obsolete 
machinery, no-longer-usable jigs and 
fixtures, chain, gears, pulleys, pipe, etc. 

Set up a Scrap Salvage Program in 
your plant* and help keep the steel 
coming! Non-ferrous scrap is needed, 


*For copy of “how-to-do-it" booklet, ad- 
dress Advertising Council, 25 W. 45 St., 
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COMPLETE COURSE CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR 
OR MANAGERS, 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything “Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products . 


e Fruits + Vegetables *« Meats « Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juice e Butters e« Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 


. temperature and RIGHT procedure ... . 


by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal, Mam. & Lge. .............4.52 
4.32 
Small 4.25 

Blended Spears. 4.30-4.70 

BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 .... 1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 

3 sv, No. 2 2.35 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303................ 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 

1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 

Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 

2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.571% 

Ungraded, No. 308 ........... 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Std, NO. S08 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
9.50 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
8.00 

No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 

OZARKS 

No. 2 

N.Y.,. Ge. Fey. “Wh., “No. 

2.40 
2.35 

Fey., Cut, No. 308, 3 sv. ..............1.65 
4 sv. 1.60 

Texas, Bti., Cut, 1.25 

BEANS, LIMA 

Tri States, Fcy., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
1.80-2.00 

No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 

BEETS 

Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.70 
No. 2 .1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 

1.05 
No. 10 4.50 

No. 10 5.25 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 

Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
4.75 

20/0 1.75 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 


CARROTS 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 75 
No, 2 1,00-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
W. Diced, No. 303 gl. ..........1.1714 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.50-1.60 
‘No. 10 Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Fey., Gld., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.65 
Withdrawn 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz.....Withdrawn 
1.65-1.70 
.... Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z....... Withdrawn 
1.65 
Ex. Std., No .. Withdrawn 
Std., No. 303 Withdrawn 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2....00..+ 2.50-2.70 
Pay.. 8 Mo. 2 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10. 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 8v., No. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv., No. 308 .... 1.50-1.55 
9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
MipWEst SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

5 sv., 8 oz. . .95 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. ... 

No. 303 .. 
No. 10 ... 

5 sv., 8 oz. 

No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

TEXAS 

Blackeyed, No. 300 1.15 
No. 10 7.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 3, 
Sq. 1.95-2.10 


No. 2% 2.20 2.30 

No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 3038 
No. 2 
No, 2% .... 1.20 
4.05 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
1.25-4.50 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

1.40 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 

Mo. SOB 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
2.35-2.60 
No. 10 

1.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........ccccsssse 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

2.65 

Indiana 

No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.00 

No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

No. 2 1.65-1.70 
2.25-2.30 
8.00-8.25 

Cant... Fey... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 

No. 10 

Ex. Std 
No. 10 

Std., No. 2 
No. 10 

TOMATO CATSUP 

1.87 

Ind. Fey., 14 0z., gl. 1.85-1,90 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz, 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif. Fey., No. 24%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
. 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

8.50 

No. 303 1.10 
1.25 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Fey., No. 2 3.70 
11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 11.00 

Std., No. 2% 3.00 

Std., No. 10 9.75 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 4.65 
Choice 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. ™ 
Choice No. 4 
Std., No. 21, 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 1 2.27 1%4-2.35 
3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No, 10 11.00 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1,70-1.75 
No. 10 ... 12.90 
No. 1 1.60-1.62% 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 20, Phe 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.70-2.80 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, NO. 2 2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. |) 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 90 
46 oz, .... 1.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 .... 2.10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
2.25 
5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 07 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
Foy., No. 2 2001.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00 
46 OB. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—TPer Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 31.00 
14's 17.50-18.00 
Med., Bed, No. 25.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 ..-20.50-21.00 
11.50-12.00 
9.00 
SARDINES CASE 
Maine, 14 Oil 10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
8.00 
No. 1, Nat. 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 


Large 
Jumbo .... 
TUNA—PER CASE 


Fey.. White Meat, 13.00 
Chunks & Flakes 11.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & 
Grated 9,00 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-5, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, 


DECEMBER 4, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting. Canners 
league of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
“an Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952 —5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ti 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


NEW METHODS OF 
STERILIZING CANNED FOODS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


relying on electricity as a source of heat 
do not appear promising for commercial 
exploitation in the near future; neither 
does commercial preservation of food 
with antibiotic materials appear to be 
an immediate possibility. 


Sterilization by radiation at the pres- 
ent time appears to offer no threat to 
existing methods. However, developments 
in atomic energy have occurred so rapid- 
ly in recent years that the situation may 
change quickly. Research laboratories 
connected with the canning industry 
will watch these developments very close- 
ly and will, no doubt, actively participate 
in them. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this ‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6 - 40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29-200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Peerless 12-valve Syruper with change parts 
for #2 and #300 cans. This equipment purchased new in 1947. 
Has never been uncrated. Adv. 51107, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—16 ft. Robins Pea and Bean Blancher. 
new. Adv. 51109, The Canning Trade. 


Good as 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No. 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants. 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 300 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer. Also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks, 
15 gal. to 5700 gal.; Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Special low price for quick sale. 15 (brand new) 
“Taylor” 2” #36RJ623-DA self-acting Temperature Controls 
with 10 ft. copper tubing and 7” stainless steel bulb. Range 135 
to 210° F., $100.00 each. Adv. 51115, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New-Way, left hand discharge, electric Boxer 
#2 cans, with upright Booster. Northland Canning Co., Cokato, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Used 5 x 24 ft. Davenport Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryer; Motor drive 44-4” O D 10 gauge boiler flues, total heating 
area 1060 sq. ft.; Johnson Rotary Joint for admission of steam 
and removal of condensate. Built in 1941 used about 2 years. 
W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


HELP WANTED 


Modern Virginia canning plant 
Must be thoroughly experi- 


WANTED—Chief Mechanic. 
has opening for Chief Mechanic. 
enced in repairing and caring for canning equipment. Must be 
experienced in organizing and supervising assistants. Answer 
at once giving age, experience, and references. * Replies will be 
kept confidential. Adv. 51108, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Ambitious man between age 25 and 35 to assist 
in managing tomato canning plants. If married and wife desires 
work have openings in office and plant. Qualifications: Several 
years experience in canning tomatoes, and good references from 
past connections. Strictly sober habits. Adv. 51110, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Sales Manager for canned chicken 
line and allied products. Established Midwest firm in metropoli- 
tan area. Attractive offer for the right man. Give full details 
and past experience. Adv. 51113, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — Cost Accountant with experience in the Food 
Processing Industry to compute costs for corporation with offices 
in Indiana and operating four plants. Outline education, ex- 
perience, marital status, age, and past salary range in making 
reply. Adv. 51116, The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager wishes 
change. Competent processor canned and frozen. Also new 
,roducts. Fully acquainted government regulations. Sales ex- 
perience. If you wish to improve plant conditions, quality and 
.ales, this can be a mutually agreeable connection. Adv. 5197, 
‘he Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—15 years experience in small cannery 
{rom field to finished product, limited office work. Conscientious, 
bondable, references. Adv. 51114, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Field Buyer, making change, wants 
to put his fifteen years of practical buying experience to work 
increasing sales and profits for a canner. Experience includes 
supervision of testing kitchen and quality control personnel for 
some of the country’s best private labels. Also well fitted to 
handle broker contact and administrative work and to assist on 
production. Adv. 51117, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Peppers or Pimientos Diced #10 tins; Tomato 
Puree, Fancy, 1.045 Gravity, 5 gal. or # 10 tins; Specials in 
Frozen Cherries and all Grape Products; Elderberries and 
Juices. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316-4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Good resolutions and babies crying in church are a 
lot alike... both should be carried out immediately. 


A good speech has a good beginning and a good end- 
ing, both of which are kept close together. 


Civilization is a state of affairs in which nothing can 
ie done without being financed. 


Uncle Joe was asked to make a small contribution 
‘o his church. 

“Lawsey !” he said, ‘““Ah sho’ would like to he’p. But 
time Ah gets all mah bills paid, Ah ain’t got nuthin’ 
lef” 

“But,” said the solicitor, “you do owe the Lord some- 
thing, you know.” 

“That’s right,” said Uncle Joe. “But de Lawd ain’t 
pushin’ me.” 
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Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
of better quality. 


During the 1951 season, 4500 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


‘MACHINE COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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M & M Products Liability Insurance offers 
greater coverage. In addition to protecting you 
it can protect EVERYONE WHO HANDLES YOUR | 
PRODUCT. The retailer who sells your merchan- | 
dise . . . the wholesaler . . . the jobber . . . the | 
distributor are protected under our policy. Their | 
confidence in your product is increased and the 
good name of your product is always fully pro- 
tected. Property Damage coverage is included 
with your Bodily Injury coverage at no extra | 
cost. The M & M policy is not limited by re- | 
strictive aggregate limit provision. It investi- 
gates—it defends—it pays. 


B fast Acton | 


Swift, expert attention is given to all claims | 
involving your product. In addition to Home 
Office service, there are more than 400 Claims 
Representatives located throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


M & M uses the science of the laboratory as 
well as the law. We have access to important 


laboratories and we have a thorough knowledge 
of food processes and problems. 


D Lower Kater | 


M & M writes only one kind of products lia- 

bility—Food Liability—and writes more of this 

tp insurance than anyone in the world. SoM & M 

ae makes its own rates. THESE ARE APPROXIMATELY 

: 30% to 50% LESS THAN USUAL PRODUCTS LIABILITY 
RATES. 

We would like to figure with you, to show you 

how much protection you can get and how 

much you can save. For full details write to: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio | 


“Largest Writer of Food Products Insurance in the World!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Chio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, II. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ADJUST PULPER 
1. No down-time in making ad- 
2. Eliminate waste of raw stock. 
3. Produces more. One E-Z Adjust produces 
4. Lower power costs: Model “A” - 25-50 
tons per hour capacity with 10 hp motor. 
5. High quality maintained. Immediate ad- 
E-Z Adjust Pulper justment gives effective control over quality 
requirements. Due to the critical metals shortage, we sincerely urge 
you to place your orders as far in advance as possible. 


ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS: 
justments to regulate moisture in 
twice the volume of ordinary pulpers of 
Model “B” . 12-15 tons per hour with 74 
of product. 


| tA ABOUT THE E-Z 
pomace. 
comparable size. 
hp motor. 
Now's the lime to seriously consider next season's 
227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


4 THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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"MACHINE COMPANY 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


1242 


in use in 1931 


1541 
in use in 1936 


2207 


in use in 1941 


3591 


in use in 1946 


4500 


in use in 1951 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 


INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


FRANK 


-KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


_ ESTA BLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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The way to treat 
your products right is to ship 


them in Continental cans. 


They’re first class containers 


or first class products. 


: | .© What’s more these sturdy cans are backed by the very best 


plants assure you of steady, on-time deliveries. 


in service. Thirty-six strategically located manufacturing 


A top-notch laboratory, field research offices and an 


unrivaled cannery equipment department are ready to go to work for you. 


Why not talk over your packing problems with one 


of our representatives? Call on Continental today. 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd St. * New York 17, N. Y. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ® Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 * Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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